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much of the anti-Japanese agitation is based. The authors do 
not believe in the wisdom of intermarriage nor do they consider 
it likely to occur, for some time at least, in large numbers, but 
they properly maintain that cultural assimilation is the impor- 
tant thing. "The core of the Japanese problem is, in our opinion, 
whether or not American citizens of Japanese descent can become 
worthy Americans." This question can be answered better 
after more native-born Japanese have grown to manhood under 
American cultural conditions, but the authors have little 
doubt that the answer ivill be an affirmative one. In conclusion, 
they plead for a settlement of the problem which will be equitable 
to all and satisfactory to the four parties involved, which will 
redress Japan's grievances and meet America's wishes, which will 
relieve Californians of their fear of an alarming increase of 
Japanese, and which will be fair to the Japanese residents, both 
aliens and native-born. The one suggestion which is advanced is 
for the creation of a committee for the purpose of relieving the 
congestion of Japanese in California, believing that the Japanese 
would be well received in other States, and that many of the 
present objections would vanish when the present congestion in 
a few of the farming districts of California is relieved. 

The subject is treated so fairly and sanely that the book should 
do a great deal of good, especially when it falls into the hands of 
Americans who are anxious to understand the question as a 
whole. As a brief and readable exposition it is worthy of much 
praise, but hmitations of space apparently prevented a more 
thorough consideration of some matters which are only suggested 
in the text. 

Patson J. Treat. 
Leland Stanford University. 

Handbooks on International Relations. Edited by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 1920. 

Causes of International War. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 108 pp. 

Patriotism and the Super-State. J. L. Stocks. 105 pp. 

Nationalism. By G. P. Gooch. 125 pp. 

Economic Imperialism. By L. S. Woolf. Ill pp. 

The Workers' International. By R. W. Postgate. 125 pp. 

The purpose of this series of Handbooks on International 
Relations is to formulate in brief compass, in simple form, and 
at a reasonable price, the principal facts of international 
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relations. The world war was a "war to end war," yet such a 
formula can never be more than an empty phrase unless the 
peoples of the world come to realize that they must interest 
themselves in the problems of international politics. Democracy 
as well as nobility imposes obligations, and now that the world 
seems to be laying its course according to democracy's chart, it 
is time for the ordinary citizen to realize that he has international 
as well as domestic obligations. Nationalism, patriotism, 
economic imperialism and kindred phrases must have a more 
definite significance than when used by Fourth of July orators. 
Not only should they mean something, but they should be 
analyzed and their value tested. 

The authors of this series aim to do this analyzing and testing, 
and they have accomplished their part in a most satisfactory 
fashion. But perhaps the more important objective is to dis- 
seminate this information widely, and the publishers have done 
their best toward this end by putting out the series in a small, 
well printed format, and at a minimum price. Although each 
book attempts to cover its particular field as fully and completely 
as the scope of the series permits, a mere glance at the titles 
indicates that each book has a very close relation to the other 
books in the series and that the best results can be obtained only 
by considering the series as a whole. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson's volume. The Causes of International 
War, may perhaps be considered as the first book in the series, 
both from its context and its mode of treatment. Mr. Dickinson 
finds one of the primary causes of war to be a patriotism which 
is fostered by the state and based upon the primitive community 
sense. The root of this patriotism is war, and through the 
literature, art, and religion of the state, war and patriotism are 
inextricably intertwined. Furthermore, this patriotism is armed, 
and thereby fear and suspicion are created in neighboring states, 
Rightly too, for an armed state is an artificial, egotistic entity, 
whose "existence" may be threatened, whose "honor" may 
be outraged, and whose "prestige" must be upheld at any 
cost. Armed preparedness is found to be essential to peace; 
armed preparedness requires strategic frontiers; strategic fron- 
tiers are of little use without economic security; and economic 
security postulates the control of raw materials, cheap labor, and 
increased markets. 

Is there any escape from this vicious circle? Not so long as 
the world talks and thinks in terms of states and nations, and 
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not in terms of men and women. Not so long as foreign offices 
are governed by the traditional principles of power, policy, and 
treaties are drawn on such a basis. Not so long as large private 
financial interests control the manufacture of armament and 
munitions, and business interests can demand governmental 
protection for precarious investments in undeveloped regions. 
"Not so long," as Mr. Woolf in his Economic Imperalism 
puts it, "as the white man, armed with the power of the modern 
State, and the weapons of modern war, and the technical 
knowledge and machinery of modern industry and finance, can 
reduce to subjection and then exploit economically for his own 
profit, the land and labor of the less developed Asiatic and 
African. " 

The Workers' International and the League of Nations show 
that the world is beginning to develop the "international mind" 
but the mere creation of judicial machinery to settle interna- 
tional disputes, and administrative machinery to facilitate interna^ 
tional intercourse will not eliminate wars until the peoples 
of the world shall adopt a new outlook. Stich an outlook will 
grow but it needs cultivation. These little books should aid 
materially in this cultivation. Let public opinion be once aroused 
to its responsibilities and its possibilities, and we shall see how 
quickly governments will bend their policies to the expressed 
wishes of their citizens. 

Geaham H. Stuaet, 
University of Wisconsin, 

The Influence of Oversea Expansion on England to 1700. By 
James E. Gillespie. New York. Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1920. 367 pp. 

This is one of the most important contributions to modern 
European history which has been made by any writer in recent 
years. It is also a contribution of major significance to what is 
at the same time the most neglected and yet the most important 
phase of international relations, namely, the general cultural sig- 
nificance of the contact of different peoples. The great historic 
importance for European society of the expansion of Europe and 
the commercial revolution between 1500 and 1750 had been 
appraised by Raynal in his Philosophical and Political History of 
the Settlements and Trade of Europeans in the East and West Indies, 
published in 1771. Attention had also been called to this fact 
by Seignobos in chapter xvii of his Medieval and Modern Civiliza- 



